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I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


HE PROPOSITION that teachers should 
their pupils receives 
well-nigh universal assent. Because of 
the sheer reasonableness of this idea, 
many of its assumptions have remained 
unanalyzed. We have undertaken re- 
search on this proposition to contribute 
both to theory of the teaching process 
and to practice in teacher selection and 
training. 

Analyzing this proposition means de- 
limiting its terms and specifying their 
dimensions, both conceptually and oper- 
ationally. By teacher, thus, do we mean 
anyone who influences any kind of 
learning on the part of any other person 
in any kind of situation? For example, 
do we mean nursery school teachers and 
graduate school professors, psychothera- 
pists and army officers, parents and 
salesmen? Our basic statement would 
probably become more meaningful if we 
specified the level of pupil maturity, the 
allowable permissiveness, and the inti- 
macy of the teacher-pupil relationship, 
to mention only a few of the possible di- 
mensions of the teacher's role. In this 
study, therefore, we concentrate on one 
kind of teacher. 


' This investigation was supported by a research 
grant (M-650) from the Institute of Mental 
Health, National Institutes of Health, Public 
Health Service. 


Similarly, should we refine what we 
mean by understand? Does this term re- 
fer to qualitative or quantitative judg- 
ments about others? Does it refer to 
easily expressed, rationalized, intellec- 
tual processes, or to ineffable, emotional- 
ized intuitions? Does it refer to knowl- 
edge of directly observed facts about the 
other or to inferences from cues that 
have no obvious relevance? In this study 
we deal with the teachers’ understanding 
as evidenced by their ability to predict 
three kinds of pupil behavior. (We use 
the terms “understanding” and “percep- 
tion” interchangeably; this is in accord 
with much current usage.) 

Thirdly, what do we mean by pupil? 
What characteristics or behaviors of the 
pupil do we have in mind? Do we mean 
understanding of the typical pupil or 
the individual pupil, of something as 
specific as the pupil's IQ or something 
as general as his “personality?” Answers 
here depend, of course, on many con- 
siderations. In this study, three kinds of 
pupil behavior were chosen according 
to considerations we shall seek to make 
explicit. 

In short, this investigation was aimed 
at formulating and empirically validat- 
ing hypotheses stemming from analysis 
of the basic proposition that teachers 
should understand their pupils. By 
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selecting, from the many possibilities, a 
delimited set of specific instances of 
(a) teachers, (b) pupils, and (c) under- 
standings, we have attempted to test 
some of the relationships that would 
justify the hortative should. 


A. Tue AND THEIR PuPits 


We studied all 103 fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade teachers and their 2,885 
pupils in the 19 elementary schools of 
a Midwestern city of about 65,000 popu- 
lation. Eighty-four of the teachers were 
women, Only seven classes combined two 
grades, Class size ranged from 19 to 40 
with a mean of 28. 

These grade levels were chosen be- 
cause (a) their pupils have only one 
teacher all day for an entire school year, 
so that the teacher-pupil relationship is 
presumably more salient than at the 
junior and senior high school levels, 
(b) the pupils in these grades can read 
and write well enough to make paper- 
and-pencil testing workable, and (c) by 
using three grade levels we could not 
only obtain a larger sample of teachers 
but study pupil maturity, over at least 
a narrow range, as a variable affecting 
the relationships between other varia- 
bles. The city was chosen for its size and 
hence for its provision of an adequate 
sample of teachers within a single school 
system, and of course for its reasonable 
proximity to our own offices. 

The teachers and pupils cooperated 
with the understanding that their scores 
and other data would be kept confi- 
dential and never be allowed to influ- 
ence anyone's professional or personal 
standing. The data were collected by 
graduate students who were given de- 
tailed instructions and training. Teach- 
ers took their tests outside the classroom 
while the pupils were filling out their 


forms and inventories inside the room. 
In all, we used about one hour of con- 
current testing time for both teachers 
and pupils. 


B. Turee CLaAsses OF VARIABLES 


Whether teachers should understand 
their pupils depends on whether there 
are positive relationships between teach- 
ers’ understanding of their pupils and 
certain other phenomena considered de- 
sirable. We are concerned from the start, 
therefore, with two kinds of variables: 
teachers’ understanding, and valued 
phenomena. In this study the valued phe- 
nomena we have chosen for investiga- 
tion are pupils’ favorable descriptions 
of their teachers. That is, we have more 
or less arbitrarily decided that pupils’ © 
favorable descriptions of their teachers 
can justify the value of teachers’ under- 
standings of pupils. This is not the place 
for any extended consideration of the 
significance of pupils’ attitudes toward 
or beliefs concerning their teachers. Our 
position is simply that such attitudes 
and beliefs are educationally significant, 
quite apart from their relationship to 
such variables as objectively measured 
achievement. Further, such ratings are 
useful in research because pupils have 
greater opportunity than anyone else to 
observe the teacher, and they are sufh- 
cient in number to make their pooled 
ratings highly reliable. 

In the course of méasuring teachers’ 
understandings, we had to generate data 
concerning the pupils. These data pro- 
vided the veridicalities against which we 
have measured the accuracy of teachers’ 
perceptions of pupils. Since we at- 
tempted to choose educationally sig- 
nificant areas of pupil behavior in which 
to measure teachers’ understandings, the 
data on pupils are worth analyzing in 
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their own right. Results of such analyses 
will be presented in a subsequent report. 

The succeeding sections of this report 
present (a2) our measures of teachers’ 
understandings of pupils (Section IT), 


Il. TEACHERS’ PERCEPTIONS 


The kinds of perceptions investigated 
in this study are named according to the 
characteristics or behaviors of pupils 
whom the teachers were asked to per- 
ceive. Largely on a priori grounds, three 
such aspects of pupils were identified: 
cognitive, social, and emotional, Defini- 
tions of these are presented below, both 
conceptually and operationally. In each 
case, we developed a test of teachers’ ac- 
curacy in perceiving the given aspect of 
pupils. 


A. MEASURING TEACHERS’ ACCURACY IN 
PERCEIVING COGNITIVE ASPECTS OF PUPILS 


Cognitive aspects of pupils are defined 
as their knowledges and their intellec- 
tual abilities and skills. Other terms for 
what we here have in mind are “intelli- 
gence,” “mental ability,” and “educa- 
tional achievement.” These aspects of 
pupils are prime determiners of ability 
to achieve school objectives in the tra- 
ditional sense. Whether determined by 
heredity, by home environment and 
background, or by previous school in- 
fluences, these cognitive aspects of a 
pupil affect his understanding of a text 
book, of a teacher’s explanation, or of 
many problems arising in school work. 

To foster achievement of the cognitive 
objectives of education is a major part of 
the teacher’s role. In doing this, teachers 
must begin “where the pupils are.” That 
is, teachers must judge the intellectual 
readiness of pupils—their ability to learn 
from a task, to understand an explana- 
tion, to solve a problem. Conceivably, 


(6) pupils’ descriptions of their teachers 
(Section III), (c) the relationships be- 
tween them (Section IV), the implica- 
tions of the investigation (Section V), 
and a summary (Section V1). 


OF PUPILS’ CHARACTERISTICS 


teachers who make such judgments more 
accurately will, other things equal, teach 
more effectively. Their assignments, 
their explanations, and their discussions 
will be more appropriate to their pupils’ 
abilities. 


Possible Operational Definitions 


How can the teacher's accuracy in per- 
ceiving cognitive aspects of pupils be 
measured? Among the possibilities that 
immediately suggest themselves are the 
following: 


Ask teachers to estimate pupils’ IQ's, and score 
the estimates against actual 1Q’s as determined 
by intelligence testing. 

Ask teachers to predict pupils’ answers to in- 
tellectual problems of either the free-choice or 
multiple-choice type, and score the predictions 
against the pupils’ actual answers. 

Ask teachers to predict the relative popularity 
among their pupils of the four or so response 
alternatives in multiple-choice intelligence- or 
achievement-test items, and score the predictions 
against the actual rank order in popularity of 
the various alternative responses, 

Ask teachers to estimate the percentage of their 
pupils who will respond correctly to a series of 
intelligence- and achievement-test items and score 
the predictions against the actual percentages. 

Each of these procedures would have required 
collecting data on the teacher's own pupils against 
which to score her estimates or predictions. Be- 
cause of limited time for testing pupils in this 
investigation, and because available time was 
needed for other purposes, none of the above 
possibilities was pursued. 


Development of the “Which Question Is 
Harder?” Test 


Instead, a fifth possibility was de- 
veloped. This was to ask the teacher to 
estimate the relative difficulty (as against 
the absolute difficulty, which we thought 
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might allow irrelevant response sets to 
appear) of multiple-choice vocabulary 
and arithmetic items taken from a na- 
tionally standardized achievement test 
designed for grades four through six.* 
Data on the percentage passing each 
item in the nationwide standardization 
sample of pupils were obtained from the 
publisher of the test. The three per- 
centages of pupils in Grades 4, 5, and 6 
who passed each item were averaged to 
obtain a single difficulty index for each 
item. These indices were used to make 
the key with which teachers’ rankings of 
the items were scored for accuracy. 


Three forms of this test were tried. Form i 
contained four sets of ten multiple-choice items 
each, Two of the sets contained vocabulary items, 
and two contained arithmetic items, The items 
in each set were chosen so as to represent, in 
roughly equal steps, all levels of difficulty from 
about go per cent passing to about 10 per cent 
passing. The test was administered to 56 under- 
graduate elementary education majors, with the 
following directions: 

“This is a test of your ability to judge the 
relative difficulty of test questions. You are given 
sets of ten questions from tests for Grades 4.6. 
In each set, you are to rank the items as to their 
difficulty, 

“Your rankings will be scored against the actual 
rankings of the questions, as determined by the 
percentages of pupils who answered each item 
correctly. These difficulty percentages were deter- 
mined by the test publishers after testing a na- 
tionwide sample of pupils in Grades 4-6. 

“You should read the directions given to the 
pupils, the problem itself, and the choices from 
which the pupil had to select his answer. Re- 
member that the difficulty depends on the choices 
as well as on the problem, 

“First, decide which problem is easiest, and 
write the number ‘1’ before that problem. Then 
decide which problem is hardest, and write ‘10’ 
before that problem. Write ‘2’ before the second 
easiest and ‘gs’ before the third easiest, etc., until 
you have ranked all ten problems in the set. 

“Obviously, you will need to read all ten prob- 
lems in a set before you assign difficulty ranks.” 
The reliability of this test, estimated by cor- 


* This was the Stanford Achievement Test, pub- 
lished by World Book Company, to whom we are 
grateful for the data on item difficulty and for 
permission to use the items in our research. 
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relating rank-difference squared scores on one 
half against those on the other half, proved to 
be only .16, corrected by the Spearman-Brown 
formula. 

Consequently, a second form was developed. 
We suspected that the first form was unreliable 
because each ten-item ranking task elicited in 
effect only a relatively small number of inde- 
pendent judgments. Hence, the second form was 
designed to require more such independent judg- 
ments. Form 2 contained 60 pairs of achievement- 
test items to be judged according to the following 
directions: 

“This is a test of your ability to judge the 
relative difficulty of test questions. You are 
given pairs of questions from tests for Grades 
4°6. In each pair you are to decide which you 
think is the harder. 

“Your decisions will be scored against the actual 
rankings of the questions, as determined by the 
percentages of pupils who answered each item 
correctly. These difficulty percentages were de- 
termined by the test publishers after testing a 
nationwide sample of pupils in Grades 4-6. 

“You should read the directions given to the 
pupils, the problem itself, and the choices from 
which the pupil had to select his answer. Re- 
member that the difficulty depends on the choices 
as well as on the problem, 

“Decide which problem is harder and make a 
check in the blank opposite that problem. 

“Every pair of questions differed by at least 
20 per cent in the percentage of pupils answer- 
ing correctly.” 

The items were paired so that the “difficulty 
gap” (difference between the percentages pass- 
ing the two items) ranged from about 70 per cent 
to about 20 per cent, with roughly equal numbers 
of pairs at each point of the difficulty gap con- 
tinuum, Data obtained by administering this 
form to 73 undergraduate elementary education 
majors yielded a Spearman-Brown corrected co- 
efficient of internal consistency of .34. 


It seemed possible that the reliability 
of this test could be improved by ad- 
justing the difficulty gap of the 60 pairs 
of items presented. To do this, the diffi- 
culty gap of each pair was plotted 
against the percentage of correct judg- 
ments of that pair by the judges who 
took Form 2. As expected, a marked 
positive relationship appeared. Further- 
more, the plot indicated that the diffi- 
culty gap should be about 35, per cent to 
obtain the 75 per cent of correct judg- 
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TEACHERS 


TABLE 1 
Tue “Wuicu Question Is Harper?” Test, Form 3 


Group 


Undergraduates in elementary education 


Teachers of fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 


ments of each pair that would maximize 
efficiency of measurement. Accordingly, 
Form 3 was constructed, The 60 pairs of 
items in Form 3 had difficulty gaps rang- 
ing from 23 per cent to 47 per cent, with 
a median of about 28 per cent. Direc- 
tions for Form g were identical with 
those for Form 2. Administered to 103 
undergraduate elementary education 
majors, it yielded a reliability coefhcient 
of .45 (Kuder-Richardson formula 20). 
Although low in internal consistency, 
so that much error variance was ob- 
tained with the test, Form 3 seemed to 
have enough logical validity to be worth 
administering for exploratory purposes. 
Table 1 shows the results obtained from 
giving the test both to the tryout sample 
of 103 teachers-in-training and to the 103 
teachers-in-service. The difference be- 
tween the means of the two groups is 
statistically significant beyond the .o1 
level. The biserial r between Form 3 
and teaching experience is .32, also sig- 
nificant beyond the .o1 level. Experi- 
enced teachers presumably have had 
more experience than teachers-in-train- 
ing with the cognitive aspects of pupils 
at which the test was aimed. Hence the 
success of the test in distinguishing be- 
tween the two groups indicates positive 
empirical validity. Further data on the 
correlates of this test are given in subse- 
quent sections. (See page 33 for a discus- 
sion of the possible consequences of our 
procedure of scoring the test against 
national norms, and suggested changes.) 


* As estimated with Kuder-Richardson formula 20. 


MEASURING ‘TEACHERS’ ACCURACY IN 
PERCEIVING SOCIAL ASPECTS OF PUPILS 


By social aspects of pupils we mean 
their “popularity,” “social adjustment,” 
“sociometric choice status,” and “peer 
relationships” in the classroom. These 
aspects of pupils both determine and re- 
flect social learnings that many Ameri- 
can educators consider important, espe- 
cially in the elementary grades. As to 
the reasons for attaching importance to 
social aspects of pupils, we shall not 
here be concerned, Suffice it to say that 
“social adjustment” is considered im- 
portant not only in its own right but 
because its influences cognitive and emo- 
tional development. 

Hence teachers in the elementary 
grades are usually expected to foster the 
social adjustment of all their pupils. 
Sometimes, this means preventing any 
pupil from becoming or remaining an 
“isolate,” unchosen or unwanted by any 
of his classmates. It may mean that no 
pupil should become too much a “star,” 
so that life of the classroom is un- 
healthily dominated by his values and 
other pupils are deprived of opportuni- 
ties to lead. - 

To promote a desirable sociometric 
structure in the classroom, the teacher 
should presumably understand what the 
current structure is. Conceivably, teach- 
ers who perceive these social aspects of 
their pupils more accurately will, other 
things equal, be more effective in pro- 
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moting healthy social 
among their pupils. 


relationships 


A Test of the Teacher's Ability to Judge 
Interpupil Preferences 


Various methods for the measurement 
of accuracy in perceiving social relation- 
ships of pupils have already been used 
(1, 7, 9). These procedures either did not 
apply or could be improved for our pur- 
poses. Dymond’s (7) method dealt with 
accuracy in perceiving others’ attitudes 
towards oneself. Ausubel’s (1) and Gron- 
lund’s (g) methods applied to accuracy in 
judging the over-all popularity of a pu- 
pil. But a teacher might conceivably be 
accurate in this sense while having in 
mind the wrong friends for any given 
pupil. It seemed preferable to measure 
the teacher's accuracy in predicting the 
Specific classmates that each pupil would 
choose, Such a procedure would at the 
same time yield data for scoring accuracy 
in judging over-all sociometric status. 
Accordingly, the 103 teachers in our 
study were given the following direc- 
tions: 


“This is a test of your ability to judge the 
preferences of pupils for other pupils. The pupils 
in your class are being asked to name the five 
classmates ‘whom they would most like to have 
in the same class with them if this class were 
to be divided into two groups.’ 

“To what extent can you ‘predict’ whom 
each pupil will choose? Sometimes several pupils 
will choose the same pupil as their preferred 
friend. Others may choose pupils no one else 
chooses, Also, as you know, children at the 
fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade levels seldom 
choose members of the opposite sex as friends. 

“Your predictions of each pupil’s preferences 
will be scored for accuracy against the actual 
preferences of that pupil. 

“1. On the following page, please write the 
names of your pupils as they are in your class 
book, (Place last name first.) 

“a. After the name of each pupil, write the 
number of the two pupils that you think he 
or she will choose as his or her preferred com- 
panions.” 


Example: 
Nos. of 2 
Pupils Chosen 
1. Adams, Joe 14 3 
2. Baker, Sue 27 26 
3. Carr, Bill 7) 


26. Williams, Mary 13 
27. Young, Ann 26 
28. Zenger, Al 8 


The directions to pupils for choosing 
their preferred companions were as fol- 
lows: 


“Suppose that your class were to be divided 
into twe groups with different teachers in dif- 
ferent rooms. Write the names of the five 
pupils whom you would most like to have in 
the same group with you. Choose anyone in 
this room you wish. You may choose pupils 
who are absent today, Your choices will not be 
mentioned to anyone else. Give both first and 
last names, Spell them the best you can, Write 
the name of your first choice after Number 1, 
your second choice after Number 2, and so on. 


“I would like to have these children in the 
same group with me: 
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Scoring the test for “specific” accuracy 
presented some problems. It was easy to 
give each teacher one point for each cor- 
rect prediction as to a pupil's choice of 
a classmate, But teachers with larger 
classes would have larger scores, because 
they made more predictions. So we di- 
vided each teacher's number-right score 
by the number of pupils for whom the 
teacher made predictions. But the prob- 
ability of chance accuracy is less in larger 
classes, since the teacher has more pupils 
to choose from in predicting any pupil's 
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27 
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choices. Thus larger class size operated 
both to raise and lower scores. To correct 
for the latter kind of influence, the ratio 
(number right/number of pupils) scores 
were correlated with class size. The r of 
—.35 was used to obtain a regression-on- 
class-size which was applied to the ob- 
tained score so as to yield what we called 
the regression-corrected ratio score. 

The two corrections entering into this 
score take into account mathematical 
effects of class size on the accuracy score. 
The regression correction may also, how- 
ever, take out variance due to valid 
psychological effects of class size. That is, 
if it is more difficult to perceive pupil's 
preferences for one another in a larger 
class, simply because there are more 
pupils to keep track of, this probably 
should be allowed to influence the score. 
Our regression correction may remove 
such influences along with the mathe- 
matical ones, and to that extent might 
make the resulting score less logically 
valid. But evidence from our other score, 
presented below, indicates that this criti- 
cism is unwarranted. 

The regression-corrected ratio scores 
of the 103 teachers had a mean of 1.25, 
and a standard deviation of .20. The re- 
liability of the test, estimated by using 
Guttman’s L, formula (12) on the regres- 
sion-corrected ratio scores obtained from 
the odd-numbered ten and even-num- 
bered ten of the first 20 pupils in each 
class, was .52. This value is, of course, an 
underestimate, since 98 of the 103 classes 
had more than 20 pupils, Corrected to 
the mean class size, 28 pupils, this reli- 
ability becomes 

Scoring the test for over-all correla- 
tional accuracy was relatively straight- 
forward. We counted the number of 
choices the teacher predicted each pupil 
would receive. This number was cor- 
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related against the number each pupil 
actually did receive. The resulting r 
was the teacher's correlational accuracy 
score.» For 103 teachers these correla- 
tional scores had a mean of .48 and a 
standard deviation of .19, The mean 
shows that the teachers had considerably 
better-than-chance success in judging the 
relative sociometric status of their pupils; 
it is similar to the mean correlational 
score of .595 achieved by the teachers in 
Gronlund’s investigation (9, p. $5). 

How are the correlational accuracy 
scores related to class size? (The regres- 
sion-corrected ratio score is by definition, 
of course, unrelated to class size.) The r 
between correlational score and class size 
is .10, essentially the same as the value 
of —.007 reported by Gronlund (9, p. 39). 
This means that there is probably no 
psychological effect of class size on ac- 
curacy in perceiving sociometric aspects 
of pupils. At least within the ranges of 
class size in our sample (19 to 40 pupils) 
and in Gronlund’s (15 to 43 pupils), 
teachers are not handicapped in this task 
by having more pupils to keep track of. 
Hence it is unlikely that, as we supposed 
above, our regression-corrected ratio 
score has had some of its psychological 
significance “corrected out” along with 
the mathematical effect of class size. 

The reliability of the correlational 
accuracy score was not estimated because 
there seemed to be no acceptable method 
for our data, Neither Kuder-Richardson 
nor split-half methods could be applied, 
for rather obvious reasons that need not 
be detailed here. 

The regression-corrected ratio score 
correlated .46 with the correlational 


*We have used this score without Fisher's 
z transformation. For r’s of the size obtained, 
the z transformation would not change the results 
appreciably. (See 10, pp. 955°956.) 
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score. Although positive, as expected, this 
r indicated that the two scoring methods 
were measuring different kinds of ac- 
curacy in perceiving social aspects of 
pupils. 


C. MEASURING ‘TEACHERS’ ACCURACY IN 
PERCEIVING Pupits’ PROBLEMS 


By the problems of pupils we mean 
the tensions, frustrations, and unmet 
needs symptomatic of the adjustment 
process. Problems can be so profound 
that repression has driven them out of 
awareness. Or we can refer to problems 
in their more superficial guises—the 
worries, bothers, and wishes that all of 
us carry to the surface. Whether the two 
levels are linked in any systematic way is 
a problem that need not concern us here. 
We need only assume that problems 
which pupils are able and willing to 
identify in themselves can have some 
significance for the educational process. 


Teachers nowadays are trained to understand 
that “the whole pupil comes to school, not 
merely the to-be-taught-subject-matter pupil.” 
This point of view arises from two related 
doctrines of modern education. (a) The teacher, 
especially in the elementary grades, has respon- 
sibilities for more than the intellectual develop- 
ment of pupils; mental health must also be the 
teacher's concern. This is because the teacher 
and the school situation will inevitably affect 
the mental health of pupils, one way or another, 
regardless of whether or not the teacher pays 
attention to this facet of her influence. (b) Even 
if the teacher wanted to concern herself only 
with cognitive objectives, the pupil's emotional 
life would still be important to her, This is so 
because school learning is influenced by the 
feelings, attitudes, values—indeed, problems and 
worries—that the pupil brings from home and 
neighborhood, or finds in the schoolyard and 
classroom. 

So it has come to be believed that the teacher 
can best foster both the intellectual growth and 
the mental health of her pupils if she “knows 
what is on their minds.” The girl who is worried 
about her complexion will be better taught by 
a teacher who is not oblivious of this salient 
fact about the pupil's “inner life.” The boy who 


feels he has no friends will be handled better 
by the teacher who knows that this is what is 
“eating” him, during the arithmetic lesson as 
well as on the playground, 

These, at least, are assumptions behind much 
teacher-training in present-day America, behind 
the study of mental hygiene required of many 
prospective teachers. One purpose of mental 
hygiene courses, often stated, is to increase the 
sensitivity of teachers to the emotional life of 
pupils. Greater awareness and understanding 
should, other things being equal, result in more 
appropriate behavior of teacheys when they im- 
pinge upon the emotional security of their 


pupils. 


It was realized that in distinguisi.ing 
between social and emotional aspects of 
pupils—and between the corresponding 
kinds of perceptual accuracy and be- 
havior on the part of teachers—we were 
probably being more logical than psycho- 
logical. However logically distinct these 
two aspects might be, we expected to find 
them substantially related empirically. 
That is, pupils’ social aspects are often 
emotional aspects also, and vice versa. 
The distinction between these two as- 
pects is much less sharp than that to be 
made and found between them and cog- 
nitive aspects. These prior considerations 
will help in understanding some of the 
results reported below. 


Possible Operational Definitions 


One approach to the definition and measure- 
ment of teachers’ understanding of pupils has 
been the opinion-attitude inventory, exemplified 
by the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
(3) and the How I Teach questionnaire (17). 
These inventories consist of statements con- 
cerning pupils, teaching, and teacher-pupil re- 
lationships, on which the teacher is asked to 
agree or disagree. They seem to measure per- 
missive, supportive orientation toward pupils, 
but they may be fakable (21). Such question- 
naires do not, furthermore, test the teacher's 
understanding of pupils against observed facts 
about pupils. Rather, they measure understand- 
ing of abstractions and principles that are con- 
sidered to apply to pupils and teacher-pupil 
relations in general, The questions have re- 
mained open whether we can measure individual 
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differences among teachers in how accurately 
they understand the personal life of their own 
pupils, and whether such measures correlate 
with the appropriateness of the teacher's be- 
havior in meeting her pupils’ needs for emo- 
tional acceptance and support. 

Ideally, such a test would ask in unstructured 
form for the teacher's description of the pupil's 
emotional life from the pupil's point of view. 
Somehow an account of this kind, minimally 
distorted by the experimenter, would also be 
obtained from the pupil. The two would be 
compared and, from their similarity, the degree 
of the teacher's understanding would be in- 
ferred. So, if the pupil feels himself driven by 
the example of his younger brother and also 


dreads reciting in class because of a conviction - 


that his voice is effeminate, the perceptive 
teacher will somehow have discerned these feel- 
ings. Perhaps she will, even if somewhat un- 
intentionally, offer support in just these areas, 
whether by judicious praise, by removing pres- 
sure, or by fostering insight. 


Development of the Problem Prediction 
Test 


Such an individualized procedure may 
prove eventually to be the only kind that 
can have any validity. Yet it would be 
extremely costly. Hence, it seemed worth 
while to try an easier approach. This 
was to ask the teachers to predict how 
some of their pupils would fill out a 
forced-choice problem inventory. ‘The 
statements of problems were taken from 
the SRA Junior Inventory, They were 
grouped into sets of three on the basis 
of their approximately equal prevalence 
among fourth. to sixth-grade pupils; prev- 
alence was judged from the percentages, 
reported in the manual, of a nationwide 
group of such pupils who had checked 
the problems as “things that bother or 
worry us.” 

The forced-choice format was chosen to reduce 
the likelihood that response sets would occur 
on the part of the pupil and teacher, If the 
pupils had been allowed to check each statement 
independently of the others, their responses, 
as much research has shown, probably would 


have reflected reliable but largely irrelevant 
tendencies to “check when in doubt.” Teachers’ 
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predictions also would have been influenced by 
such a response set, As has been demonstrated 
(2g), teachers’ predictive accuracy scores would 
then have been greatly influenced by chance 
agreement between their response sets and those 
of their pupils. Such an influence on the scores 
would make them less relevant to the under- 
standing at which the test was aimed. 


Accordingly, we asked all pupils to fill 
out the inventory by writing, in each set 
of three problems, the number 1 before 
the problem. “which worries you most,” 
the number g before the problem “which 
worries you least,” and the number 2 
beside the remaining one. The teachers 
were asked to fill out the same inventory 
for eight selected pupils according to the 
instructions at the top of the following 
page (page 10). 

The test was scored by summing the 
squared differences between the pupil’s 
ranking of each problem and _ the 
teacher's prediction of that ranking. 
Thus a low score is an accurate score; 
in reporting 1's involving this score, we 
have reflected signs so that positive 1's 
would show positive relationships be- 
tween desirable “traits.” Since there were 
1g sets of three problems each, the 
teacher's score for any single pupil, or 
the mean score on eight pupils, could 
range from zero (perfect accuracy) to 96; 
a chance score is 48. The actual range of 
these means for 103 teachers was from 
35-38 to 53.75, with a mean of 49.48 and 
a standard deviation of 3.99. Thus our 
teachers, on the average, predicted 
their pupils’ responses with significantly 
better-than-chance accuracy. But this 
mean is equivalent to a rank-difference 
correlation, rho, of only .og. It is evident 
that the average level of accuracy, in pre- 
dicting the rank order of three problems, 
is quite low; in other words, the task was 
perhaps too difficult. 

The reliability of this test could ‘be 
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THe Proptem Prepicrion 


This is a test of your ability to predict the problems which your pupils will say bother them 
most and least. 


On the following pages are the (1) directions and (2) questions that are being given to your 
pupils concerning some of their problems. You are given eight sets of the questions—one set 
for each of the eight pupils whose answers you are to predict. 


Since your predictions will be scored against the actual answers of the pupils, do not predict 
for any pupil who is absent today. That is, select only pupils who are present in class today. 


Fill out the questionnaire as you think each child actually did—not necessarily as he should 
if he tells the truth. That is, predict—do not describe—the child. 


You should predict the answers of the: 


Two Boys You Find Easiest to Work With ‘Two Girls You Find Easiest to Work With 
(Write their names below.) (Write their names below.) 


6. 


Two Boys You Find Most Difficult Two Girls You Find Most Difficult 
to Work With to Work With 


(Write their names below.) (Write their names below.) 


Write the name of the pupil for whom you are predicting at the top of the page on which 
you are making your predictions. 


estimated in two different senses. Reli- {rom zero to .63, with a median of .30. 


ability over items indicates how accuracy ‘The corrected split-half coefficient for 
on our set of twelve items would cor- the total score on all eight pupils is .26. 
relate with accuracy on another equiva. Reliability, or generality, over pupils 
lent set of 12 items for any pupil or for indicates how accuracy on one pupil 
all pupils, As shown in Table 2, the would correlate with accuracy on an- 
corrected split-half coefficients for scores other, or how total accuracy on four 
based on each of the eight pupils ranged of the pupils correlated with total ac- 


TABLE 2 


Correctep RELIABILITIES OF THE TEACHERS’ SCORES ON THE PROBLEM PREDICTION 
Test on Ercut Secectep 


No. of Odd Items Even Items Split-half r 


Pupil - — 
* Teachers M SD Uncorrected Corrected 


— .027 
.196 -33 
.460 .63 
.106 -19 
.0004 
-112 
.225 -37 
.28 


ee 
ON 


.148 .26 


\ | 
10 
.06 21.49 7.24 
97 20.74 7-95 
-39 23.22 6.65 
13 22.86 7-14 
03 18.22 6.99 
20.58 6.74 
22.45 6.37 
21.06 7.12 
Total 174.63 33 169.16 21.12 
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TABLE 3 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG ACCURACY SCORES ON THE PROBLEM PrepicTion 


. Boy a— 
Easiest to work with 


Easiest to work with 42.60 


. Boy 
Most difficult to work with 


. Boy b— 
Most difficult to work with 


. Girl a— 
Easiest to work with 


. Girl b— 
Easiest to work with 


. Girl a— 
Most difficult to work with 


8. Girl b— 
Most difficult to work with 41.59 


44.06 
42.93 
41.14 
43-35 
45.26 


10.46 


curacy on the other four. Table 3 shows 
the r’s among the eight accuracy scores. 
The median of these is .o1, the range 
extending from —.18 to .20. No general- 
ity of this score is evident, either within 
or between sexes, either within or 
between “easiest” and “most difficult to 
work with” children. 


(N=81) 


Intercorrelations 


(3) 


(4) (5) (6) 


TD. INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THE 
Turee Tests or PREDICTIVE 
ACCURACY 

We have presented the rationale, con- 
ceptual and operational definitions, and 
descriptive statistics for each of three 
types of accuracy in perceiving charac- 
teristics of pupils. Table 4 shows how 


TABLE 4 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG TESTS OF ACCURACY IN PERCEIVING CHARACTERISTICS OF PUPILS 


(N = 103) 


M SD 


(2a) (2b) 


2. A 
ences: 
2a. Regression-corrected ratio score. 
2b. Correlational score 

3. The Problem Prediction Test... 


at the .o5 level. 
** Significant at the .or level. 


he “Which Question Is Harder?” Test, Form 3 48.67 
Test of Ability to Judge Interpupil Prefer- 


(2) (7) (8) 
43.16 10.05 .o2 — .o8 .17 18 .20 
2. Boy b— 
12.30 .09 .06 
10.14 .00 12 
10.80 .09 
10.95 
10.91 
r's 
Test 
(3) 
4.10 —.02 .04 — 
20° 
43-48 3.99 
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TABLE 5 
Sex Dirrerences 1s Teacners’ Accuracy Scores 


Male Teachers 


Test 


Female Teachers 
(N = 84) 
SD Mean SD 


“Which Question Is Harder?” Test 
Prediction of Interpupil Preferences 
Problem Prediction 


* Significant at the .os level. 


these three measures intercorrelate. If 
they were corrected for attenuation, the 
r's between Test 2 and 3 would indicate 
great overlap between these measures. 
Nonetheless, the empirical validity of all 
measures merits further investigation, 
since Test 3's low reliability makes the 
correction for attenuation very great. 
Also, if we grant these measures any de- 
gree of logical validity as tests of accuracy 
in perceiving pupils, it is evident that 
Tests 1 and 2, at least, cannot be sub- 
sumed under any single over-all construct, 
such as “empathic ability” or “social per- 
ceptiveness.”” Our findings here corrobo- 
rate those of Gage and Exline (8), Crow 
(5), Bell (2), Taft (24), and others who 
have reported independence between 
tests that superficially appear to be meas- 
uring varieties of a single function such as 
“accuracy in perceiving the characteris- 
tics of other persons.” One kind of “ac- 
curacy of social perception” seems to have 
little to do with another. What have in 
the past appealed to some investigators 
as aspects of a single, general, logically 
definable psychological process turn out 
empirically to be different, unrelated 
processes, 

It is nonetheless noteworthy that the 
rs between Tests 2 and g seem to cor- 
roborate our expectation that the logical 
distinction between social and emotional 
aspects of pupils, and the corresponding 
sensitivities to these aspects, would not 


4.196 49.08 
. 207 1.23 
43.69 


3.842 
.196 
3-964 


be borne out empirically. Other findings, 
reported later, also bear on this point. 


E. ‘TreAcuers’ ACCURACY IN RELATION TO 
OTHER CHARACTERISTICS 


How are the three kinds of teacher 
understanding related to the teachers’ 
sex, age, school grade, and attitudes 
towards pupils and teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships (Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory)? 

As shown in Table 5, male teachers 
were significantly less accurate (p < .05) 
than female teachers on the “Which 
Question Is Harder?” test. The differ- 
ences on the other two accuracy scores 
were not significant. 

The correlations of the three accuracy 
scores with the teachers’ ages, which 
ranged from 22 to 62, were all essentially 
zero. This was also true of the relation- 
ships between the three accuracy scores 
and the teachers’ scores on the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory, taken a 
year previously by 80 of the teachers. 

Fourth-grade teachers were more ac- 
curate than fifth- and sixth-grade teach- 
ers on the “Which Question Is Harder?” 
test, the difference between fourth- and 
sixth-grade teachers being significant at 
the .o5 level (see Table 6). In contrast, 
teachers of fifth- and sixth-grade classes 
were more accurate (p < .05) in predict- 
ing interpupil preferences. This finding 
agrees with Ausubel’s report (1) that 


12 
Difference 
| (N=19 in 

Mean Means 

46.84 —2.24" 

42.62 —1.07 
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TABLE 6 
GRADE DirreRENCES IN TeacHeRs’ AccURACY ScoRES 


Fourth Grade Fifth Grade 


N=34 
Mean SD 


Sixth Grade 
N=33 N= 36 
Mean SD Mean 


Differences 
in Means 


SD 5§ 5-6 4-6 


“Which Question Is 
Harder?” Test 

Prediction of Inter- 
pupil Preferences 

Problem Prediction 


49.82 


1.17 1.28 


4.258 48.63 3.4906 47.61 


44.509 3.5709 43.16 4.172 


4.103 


-215 1.28 


.182 
42.84 4.011 


* Significant at the .o5 level. 


teachers’ “socioempathy” increased with 
the age of the children whose sociometric 
choices were predicted. This increased 


accuracy is apparently recognized by the 
children, as will be seen later (p. 26). 


Ill. TEACHERS’ BEHAVIORS AS DESCRIBED BY PUPILS 


How teachers perceive pupils can be 
considered important in itself. Systematic 
study of such perceptions can easily ab- 
sorb much investigative effort. So far this 
report has described only our attempts 
to conceptualize and measure phenom- 
ena of this kind. 

But most educators would make prac- 
tical demands of any study of how teach- 
ers perceive pupils. They would concur 
with Sears (22, p. 477): 

There are many kinds of observations that can 
be and have been made of social behavior. Some 
of these have involved inferred traits and needs; 
others have related to perceptions or to states of 
consciousness. By the criterion of logic, a theory 
that takes any of these phenomena as its basic 
reference events is acceptable. But there is 
another criterion to be considered, the practical 
one. It is reasonable to ask what kinds of events 
are important to us, On this score, action is 
clearly more significant than perception or traits. 
In short, for application to the training, 
selection, and supervision of teachers, we 
should ascertain relationships between 
teachers’ social perceptions and their be- 
haviors. 

In particular, how do teachers’ percep- 
tions of pupils correlate with teachers’ 
behaviors vis-a-vis pupils? To answer this 
question requires descriptions of such be- 


haviors, Such descriptions must be based 
on observations. Three kinds of persons 
can observe teacher behavior: the teacher 
herself; outsiders, such as principals, su- 
pervisors, or specially trained observers; 
and pupils. Observations and descrip- 
tions by outsiders are difficult and ex- 
pensive to obtain; such observers must 
be given special training and need con- 
siderable time for observation if they are 
to achieve satisfactory interobserver re- 
liability. Pupils, on the other hand, see 
the teacher 25 hours a week under nor- 
mal conditions, and their observations 
and descriptions, regardless of their “ob- 
jective” validity, have intrinsic educa- 
tional significance. When the ratings of 
20 or so pupils are averaged, the re- 
liability of the mean is usually found 
to be quite high. So have we rationalized 
our reliance in this study on pupils’ ob- 
servations and descriptions of their teach- 
ers. 


A. Turee Kinos or Treacner Benavior 


For the aspects of their teachers that 
we should ask pupils to describe, we 
turned to our categories of teachers’ per- 
ceptions. For each of the three aspects 
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Here are some questions about your teacher. 


| 


Read each question and decide how often your teacher does what is asked about. Underline 
the word that shows how often she does it. 


Please answer the questions honestly. You are not asked to write your name on the paper. 


None of the teachers or the principal will ever see this paper or know how you answered 
the questions. In answering the questions, think of the teacher whose name is below: 


Then underline the word always or usually or sometimes or never which shows what you 
think. 


1. Does your teacher explain school work so that you can understand it? 
a) always b) usually c) sometimes d) never 


. Does your teacher know which pupils you like best in this class? 
a) always b) usually sometimes never 


. Does your teacher make you feel that she likes you? 
a) always b) usually sometimes never 


. Does your teacher make you want to learn new things? 
a) always b) usually c) sometimes d) never 


. Does your teacher make sure that no pupils get left out of things? 
a) always b) usually c) sometimes d) never 


. Does your teacher make sure not to hurt your feelings or make you feel afraid? 
a) always b) usually sometimes di) never, 


. Does your teacher catch on quickly to what mixes you up in school work? 
a) always bb) usually cc) sometimes di) never 


. Does your teacher help all pupils show what they are good at? 
a) always bb) usually sometimes never 


. Does your teacher know when you are trying hard? 
a) always bb) usually  c) sometimes never 


. Does your teacher make school work hard enough but not too hard? 
a) always b) usually c) sometimes d) never 


. Does your teacher see that pupils do not look foolish to the rest of the class? 
a) always usually c) sometimes = never 


. Does your teacher know what worries or bothers you? 
a) always b) usually c) sometimes d) never 


Fic, 1. The Unforced Teacher Rating Scale.. 


| 

| 
| 
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of pupils that teachers were asked to 
judge, we proposed to have the pupils 
rate a corresponding kind of teacher be- 
havior. In each case, this behavior was 
considered from the standpoint of its 
appropriateness. That is, we defined the 
teacher behavior relevant to each kind 
of perception in terms of its appropriate- 
ness to the pupils’ abilities, standings, or 
needs as revealed by that kind of percep- 
tion. So we distinguished appropriate- 
ness of teacher behavior in promoting 
cognitive, social, and emotional adjust- 
ment. The concrete meaning of each of 
the dimensions is shown by the rating 
scale used to obtain these descriptions 
(see Fig. 1). 


The “Cognitive Appropriateness” Rat- 
ing-Scale Items 


Items 1, 4, 7, and 10 of the “Our 
Teacher” scale were intended to elicit 
pupils’ appraisals of the degree to which 
teachers met pupils’ needs for cognitive 
understanding, motivation, clarification, 
and adjustment. The key words in these 
items are “explain” and “understand” 
(Item 1), “learn” (Item 4), “catch on” 
and “school work” (Items 7 and 10). They 
are intended to deal with the teacher's 
effectiveness in the traditional tasks of 
conveying knowledge and imparting un- 
derstanding. 

While all these items were felt to be 
relevant to the teacher's accuracy in per- 
ceiving the relative difficulty of intellec- 
tual tasks, Item 10 (“make school work 
hard enough but not too hard’’) was de- 
signed to be particularly relevant to such 
accuracy. Similarly, Item 1 (“explains 
school work so that you can understand 
it”) should especially characterize teach- 
ers who could tell which question is 
harder; such a teacher would choose 
words and illustrations that would be bet- 
ter suited to pupils’ capabilities. 
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The “Social Effectiveness” Rating-Scale 
Items 


These were Items 2, 5, 8, and 11. Item 
2 (“knows which pupils you like best 
in this class’) was a direct attempt to get 
from pupils exactly what our Test of the 
Teacher's Ability to Judge Interpupil 
Preferences was aimed at. The remaining 
three items in this category were con- 
cerned with the teacher's efficacy in pro- 
moting the social adjustment and mutual 
acceptance of all the pupils in her room. 
Presumably a teacher rated high on these 
items should have relatively few “iso- 
lates,”” unconscionable “stars,” or disrup- 
tive cliques. 


The “Emotional Appropriateness” Rat- 
ing-Scale Items 


These were Items g, 6, g, and 12. In 
this case, Item 12 (“Knows what worries 
or bothers you’’) was designed to tap di- 
rectly the same kind of perceptiveness as 
the Problem Prediction Test was in- 
tended to measure. ‘The other three items 
in this group dealt with the kind of emo- 
tional supportiveness and acceptance that 
might be expected of a teacher who was 
normally motivated to help pupils and 
who understood their problems well 
enough to do so. 


B. Two RAatinc-SCALE FORMATS 


Experience with rating scales has 
shown that, unless the raters are carefully 
trained or other special conditions pre- 
vail, there will be fairly high positive cor- 
relations among the ratings of all traits 
or items that have an evaluative con- 
notation. This has been called “halo 
effect,” and it may reflect the perceptual 
laws delineated by Heider (1). Such a 
tendency could confidently be expected 
to operate among our pupils when using 
the “Our Teacher” rating scale. If so, 
it would tend to “snow under” any em- 
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Intercorrelations Among Items 


(N =103 teachers, 2,885 pupils) 
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pupils you like 
likes you 


ins school work clearly 
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. Makes you feel i 
Makes you want to learn things 


1. Explai 

2. Knows which 
3 

4 


5. Makes sure no pupi 


at 


Is get left out 


ils show what 
m you are trying 


9. Knows w 
10. Makes work just 


7. Catches on to what mixes you up 


6. Makes sure not to hurt feelings 
8. Helps pu 


h 
“foolish 


hard e 


11. Sees that no pupils look 


12. Knows what worries you 


Total 


pirical support for the logical and psycho- 
logical distinctions we had attempted to 
build into the scale. High positive cor- 
relations among teachers’ mean scores on 
the 12 items would make it impossible 
to show that, at least as described by 
pupils, there are empirically as well as 
logically distinguishable aspects of 
teacher effectiveness. 

Nonetheless, the over-all “halo” that 
pupils might have about their teachers 
could be psychologically meaningful and 
useful in this research. Such a total mean 
rating by pupils on 12 positively cor- 
related items would represent the over-all 
favorability of their attitudes toward 
the teacher. This total score could serve 
as a criterion without any of our dis- 
tinctions among kinds of teacher effec- 
tiveness. 

To obtain both “halo-affected” and 
“halo-free” criterion ratings of teachers 
by their pupils, we collected the ratings 
in two formats: unforced and forced. We 
also had, from a previous study of most 
of the same teachers, scores for an un- 
forced rating scale developed by Leeds. 


C. Tue UNnrorcep RATING SCALE 


The unforced format was the “Our 
Teacher” scale. It is unforced in the 
sense that the pupil does not have to 
make distinctions among the items, and 
halo effect is allowed to operate freely. 
So a pupil can mark a teacher favorably 
on all items or unfavorably on all items. 
We expect the items therefore to be 
highly positively correlated. Table 7 
shows that this expectation was borne 
out; the median r is .53, with the range 
extending from .06 to .74. 

The internal consistency of the total 
score on the unforced rating scale was 
estimated with Cronbach's coefficient 
alpha (4). The obtained value of .g2 in- 
dicated quite clearly that this rating scale 
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TABLE 8 
Factor MAtTrRiIx oF 12 IveMs IN THE UNrorcep RATING ScALe: “Our TEACHER" 


Item 
No. and 
Paraphrase 


Sum of 
Squared 


Loadings 


Factor Loadings 


. Explains school work clearly 

. Knows which pupils you like 

. Makes you feel she likes you 
Makes you want to learn things 
Makes sure no pupils get left out 
. Makes sure not to hurt feelings 

. Catches on to what mixes you up 
. Helps pupils show what good at 
Knows when you are trying 

. Makes work just hard enough 

. Sees that no pupils look foolish 

. Knows what worries you 


nroo 


. 786 
.350° 
.822 
. 807 
.702 
803 
-705 
.780 
.438 
.79° 


.6508 
+7741 
+7445 
.6720 
-6575 
-0774 
.6590 
»§749 


O45 
.032 
.2260 
- 106 
. 300 


Percentage of total estimated common variance ac- 


counted for 


involved only one factor of any im- 
portance. 

Table 7 also shows the means, standard 
deviations, and reliabilities (15) of the 
means of pupil ratings of their teachers. 
The reliabilities indicate the degree to 
which these means could be expected to 
correlate with means obtained from 
hypothetical equivalent samples of 
pupils. These coefficients range from .43 
to .76, with a median of .66. The Horst 
coefficient for the total score (sum of 
the 12 means) is .79. Clearly, the “Our 
Teacher” rating scale elicited descrip- 
tions of teachers which differed reliably 
from one classroom to the next. There 
is substantial nonerror variance among 
teachers in the mean rating they receive 
from their pupils. 


Factor Analysis of the Unforced Rating 
Scale 


To check whether, despite halo effect, 
the items on the “Our Teacher” scale 
were intercorrelated according to a mean- 
ingful pattern, and also to determine the 
contribution of each item to the general 
factor, a principal components factor 
analysis of the intercorrelations in Table 
7 was performed. Communalities were 


6.2% 


63.9% 


13.0% 


used in the diagonals. The sums of 
squares of the factor loading of the first 
factors were taken as the communalities 
in the second, final factoring. 

The resulting factor matrix is shown in 
Table 8. The first factor, a general 
factor, accounts for 63.9 per cent of the 
total common variance, We interpret it as 
the halo factor, or general favorability 
of the pupils toward their teachers. 

The second factor, although it con- 
tained 13 per cent of the total common 
variance, bore no resemblance to any of 
our postulated dimensions of teacher ef- 
fectiveness. Its loadings were concen- 
trated in Items 2 and 10, a fact which 
will assume additional significance when 
we discuss the factor analysis of the 
forced rating scale. 

Since none of the other factors con- 
tained more than 6 per cent of the total 
common variance, we did not attempt 
to interpret them. 


D. Tue Forcen-Cuorce RATING SCALE 


The forced format was intended to 
minimize halo effect, i.e, to secure scores 
for the teachers on the twelve items that 
would be relatively unaffected by the 
pupils’ over-all favorability toward their 
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TABLE 9 


Mean Forcep-Cxorce Ratincs By Pupits oN ts MoRE Trve or Your TEACHER?” 


(N=103 teachers, 2,885 pupils) 
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(8) 


Intercorrelations among Items 


(4) (s) 


(3) 


(2) 


Reliability 


SD (Corrected* 
Split-Half) 


Mean 


No. and 


Item 
Paraphrase 
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teacher. Such scores, when intercorre- 
lated, might more readily reveal a pat- 
terning of our 12 items that would 
empirically corroborate or refine our 
a priori dimensions (cognitive, social, 
and emotional) of teacher effectiveness. 
Further, any group factors that might 
emerge could be used to obtain factor 
scores that were empirically, and perhaps 
educationally, more meaningful than 
a priori scores. 

The forced-choice scale was made by 
pairing the 12 items in all 66 possible 
pairs and giving the pupil the following 
directions: 


WHICH IS MORE TRUE OF YOUR TEACHER? 


You have answered some questions about how 
often your teacher does some things. Now you 
are to choose which of two things is more true 
about your teacher, On the next few pages are 
the same questions as those you have just 
answered, They are in pairs—two at a time. 
From each pair you should choose the one thing 
which is more true about your teacher. Then 
put a ¥ mark in the box nearest to that one. 
The teacher's score on any item was the 
number out of 11 possible choices be- 
tween pairs in which the pupil chose that 
item as the more descriptive of his 
teacher. If, for example, the pupils al- 
most always chose the item “makes sure 
that no pupil gets left out of things” in 
preference to the other 11 items with 
which it was paired, this choice was con- 
sidered to be evidence that such behavior 
was highly characteristic of the teacher 
as seen by these pupils, 

The means and standard deviations of 
the scores obtained by the 103 teachers 
on each of the 12 forced-choice items are 
shown in Table 9, along with the cor- 
rected split-half reliability estimates of 
the items. The latter were obtained by 
correlating (a) the mean number of 
choices of an item as made by ten of each 
teacher's pupils with (b) the mean num- 
ber of choices of that item made by 
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WHICH IS MORE TRUE OF YOUR TEACHER? 


B more 
true 


1A. Makes sure that no 
pupils get left out of 
things 


2A. Explains school work so 
that you can understand 
it 


another ten of her pupils, matched with 
the first ten as closely as possible accord- 
ing to sex. The resulting r was corrected 
by the Spearman-Brown formula to esti- 
mate the reliability that would charac- 
terize teachers’ mean item scores based 
on the ratings of 28 pupils (approxi- 
mately the mean class size). The reliabili- 
ties, while not high, indicated that these 
scores had possibilities as correlates of 
other variables. 

Obtaining the correlations among 
forced-choice items presented a special 
problem. If Item i was to be correlated 
with Item j, the forced-choice pair 
formed by Items i and j needed to be 
disregarded when we obtained the scores 
for Item i and Item j. Otherwise, an ar- 
tifactual tendency toward negative cor- 
relation would be imposed on r,,, be- 
cause anyone who chooses Item i in this 
pair cannot by definition also choose 
Item 7. This meant, of course, getting a 
different score for each teacher on Item i 
each time Item i entered into a different 
correlation. Fortunately, it was possible to 
handle this heavy scoring and computa- 
tional burden by means of the Illinois 
Automatic Computer (Illiac).* 

The interitem r’s in Table 9 are there- 
fore free of any artifactual negative in- 


*The program developed for this work by 
George C. Stone is on file in the program library 
of the University of Illinois Computer Group 
under the title “Analysis and intercorrelation of 
paired comparisons.” 


4B. Makes sure not to hurt 
your feelings or make 
you feel afraid 


“B. Knows whom you like 
best in this class 


fluence. These r’s range from —.g9 to .57, 


‘the median being .o8. 


Factor Analysis of the Forced-Choice Rat- 
ing Scale 


The i2 x 12 correlation matrix 
formed as described above was factored 
by the principal components method. 
Estimates of communality were obtained 
in two steps. First, the inverse of the cor- 
relation matrix was computed to obtain a 
lower bound estimate of communality 
from Guttman’s equation (11): 


where r'' stands for the diagonal ele- 
ments of the inverse of the correlation 
matrix. 

A preliminary factoring with unities 
in the diagonals indicated that the first 
five factors would take up most of the 
variance. The second step in estimating 
the communalities, therefore, was to get 
three iterative factorings of the matrix, 
each time inserting the sum over the first 
five factors of squares of factor loadings 
obtained in the preceding factoring. 
After the third iteration the communali- 
ties obtained were used in the final fac- 
toring. The resulting factor matrix is 
shown in Table 10. 

Rotation of the factor matrix was car- 
ried out by the “quartimax” method 
(20) to yield the rotated solution shown 
in Table 11. In this solution there are 
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TABLE 10 


Unrotatep Factor MATRIX OF 12 IreMs IN THE Forcep RaAtinG SCALE: 
“Wricn 1s More True or Your TEACHER?’ 


Factor Loadings Sum of 
No. of Squared 
Paraphrase I Il Il IV V___Loadings 
1. Explains school work clearly — .304 401 
2. Knows which pupils you like — .691 532 86.233 101 —.154 .575 
3. Makes you feel likes you 636 .250 —.265 .687 
4. Makes you want to learn things 361 — ,308 451 324 —.052 .§36 
5. Makes sure no pupils get left out -.300 —.001 
6. Makes sure not to hurt feelings 421 704 222 - .239 150 =... 786 
7. Catches on to what mixes you up —.310 — .243 362 — .075 449 .479 
8. Helps pupils show what good at — ,067 300 376 594 008 «. 604 
9. Knows you are trying 161 —.197 339 —.103 
10. Makes work just hard enough — 496 347 408 —.249 —.270 .739 
it, Sees that no pupils look foolish — .240 .585 290 —.140 .§18 
12. Knows what worries you — .590 249 $38 
Percentage of total estimated common 
variance accounted for 34-3% 15.0% 20.3% 10.7% 9.6% 


three large factors, each accounting for 
about 25, per cent of the total estimated 
common variance, and two smaller fac- 
tors accounting for 14 per cent and 10 


pupils do not look foolish to the rest of the 
class. The last item was intended to fall on the 
dimension of effectiveness in promoting social 
adjustment. But after the fact, it seems to fit 
well with the others reflecting concern with the 


per cent, 


Factor I of the rotated matrix, marked by high 
loadings for Items 3, 6, and 11, seems to re- 
semble closely our conception of the dimension 
of effectiveness in promoting emotional adjust- 
ment, The pupils perceive a teacher who stands 
high in this factor as making them feel she 
likes them, making sure not to hurt their feel- 


pupils’ personal, emotional well-being. 

Factor II of the rotated matrix cuts straight 
across our intended dimensions. It seems to be 
best interpreted as a rating of knowledge about 
the pupils. It is defined by high loadings in 
Items 2, 7, 10, and 12. Item 2 is concerned with 
knowledge in the area of the social structure of 
the class—the teacher knows which pupils like 
which others in the class, Items 7 and 10 relate 


ings or make them feel afraid, and seeing that to knowledge about the pupils’ difficulties in the 


TABLE rr 


Roratep Factor MATRIX OF 12 ITEMS IN THE ForRCED RATING SCALE: 
“Wricn 1s More of Your Treacner?” 


item Factor Loadings Sum of 
Paraphrase I Il Il IV V__Loadings 
1, Explains school work clearly o88 =—.002 .780 —.079 
2. Knows which pupils you like ~.162 530 —.304 301 —.130 .§70 
3. Makes you feel she likes you 633 —.266 332 08s —.323 .603 
4. Makes you want to learn things — .057 025 667 292 —.047 .§36 
5. Makes sure no pupils get left out 205 147 .319 — .237 — .025 +222 
6. Makes sure not to hurt feelings 881 — .137 ~ 006 036 .075 .802 
7. Catches on to what mixes you up —.117 503 .113 023 454 486 
8. Helps pupils show what good at 166 0Si O14 773 .008 -628 
_ 9. Knows wen you are trying 039 199 .376 — ,048 — .363 +317 
10. Makes work just hard enough — .219 790 .096 — .074 —.251 .750 
11, Sees that no pupils look foolish 508 300 —.332 204 007 =. §05 
12. Knows what worries you 108 520 —.414 204 -1§5 .§19 
Percentage of total common vari- 
ance accounted for 24.0% 24.0% 27.6% 13.9% 9.7% 
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cognitive areas, i.e., whether the teacher knows 
(according to her pupils) what mixes the chil- 
dren up in school work, and whether she makes 
school work hard enough but not too hard. 
Finally, in Item 12, this factor involves knowl- 
edge about the pupils’ emotional adjustment— 
ie., whether the teacher knows what worries or 
bothers her pupils. 

Factor III seems plainly to be related to the 
dimension of effectiveness in promoting cogni- 
tive adjustment. Very high loadings were ob- 
tained for Items 1 (explains school work clearly) 
and 4 (makes pupils want to learn new things). 
The factor is also marked by moderately high 
loadings for several other items, positive for 3, 
5. 9, negative for 2, 11, and 12, These loadings 
seem to complicate the meaning of this factor. 
It may be that this factor represents the “con- 
ventional virtues of a teacher.” Its high load- 
ings are on items on which pupils and laymen 
would expect teachers to have high scores, Its 
negative loadings are on items which, however 
significant to educational psychologists, are not 
currently accepted by pupils as established re- 
quirements of the teacher's role. 

This interpretation is supported by the fol- 
lowing evidence: There is a rho of .3 between 
the loadings of the items on Factor II and their 
difficulties in the forced format (i.e., their mean 
scores as shown in Table 7). Thus the more 
often an item was chosen in preference to other 
items, the higher its loading on Factor II, The 
more often it was chosen, the more it was seen 
by the pupils as true of their teachers in gen- 
eral, The latter also means, it seems reasonable 
to say, “the more it was expected and hence 
observed,” 

Factor IV has high loadings on Item 8 (helps 
all pupils show what they are good at), and to 
a considerably less extent Items 2 (knows which 
pupils you like best in the class) and 4 (makes 
you want to learn new things). Factor V_ is 
defined by positive loadings on Items 7 (catches 
on quickly to what mixes you up in school work) 
and 1 (explains school work so that you can 
understand it), and negative loadings on Iiem 
9 (knows when you are trying hard) and Item 4 
(makes you feel she likes you). Because these 
two factors accounted for little of the total 
common variance, they were not used to obtain 
factor scores. 


Teachers’ Scores on Three Forced 
Factors. Since the first three factors 
seemed to be fairly interpretable, factor 
scores were computed for all 103 teach- 
ers on each of these three, according to 
the method described by Holzinger and 
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TABLE 12 


Factor SCORES FOR RATING ON Forcep 
Ratine SCALE: “Wuicn ts More True 
or Your TREACHER?" 


(N= 103) 
Intercorrelations 
Factor Mean 
Ill 
I 871 — .37 —.%4 
Il 817 — .34 
871 


Harman (14, pp. 267 f.). 

In theory, factor scores calculated in 
this manner should be uncorrelated 
standard scores. However, in the present 
case, because of the special method used 
in obtaining the correlation coefficients, 
the scores are actually negatively corre- 
lated to some extent, and do not have 
exactly the means and standard devia- 
tions usually expected of standard scores. 
It will be recalled that the correlation 
coefficients were calculated by using a 
different score for each item each time 
it was paired with another. In obtaining 
the factor score it was, of course, neces- 
sary to use a single score for each item. 
Thus the bias for which we corrected in 
the calculation of the correlation coeth- 
cients had to be allowed to re-enter in 
the factor scores. The means, standard 
deviations, and intercorrelations of the 
three factor scores are given in Table 12. 


Leeps’ “My Treacner” INVENTORY 


A criterion was also available from a 
study (6) performed in the same school 
system the previous year. These were the 
teachers’ scores on Leeds’ “My Teacher” 
Inventory. This has 50 items answered 
Yes, No, or ? by the pupil, and scored 1, 


_ 1, and o on each item. Eighty of our 


103 teachers had such scores. The mean 
and standard deviation of their scores 
were 21.76 and 9.98, respectively. ‘The 


TABLE 13 


CorrELATIONS OF ScoREs ON ITEMS 
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12 


103 


1. r of forced item with unforced total 
2. r of unforced item with unforced total 


3. r of unforced item with forced item 


o 


47 


.78 


.82 


.78 


103 


-39 


103 


17 


.03 


-25 


4. r of unforced item with Leeds inventory 
5. r of forced item with Leeds inventory 


g 


-21 


.07 -14 


— .07 


Horst reliability of the scores obtained 
for the g7 teachers originally tested was 
91; by estimating from the range of 
talent in that group to the range of talent 
in our group, we obtained a reliability 
estimate of .go. No new reliability coefh- 
cient was calculated, 


F. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN FORCED AND 
Unrorcep ITEMs 


Item Difficulty 


How did the mean values of the 12 
items on one format correlate with those 
on the other? This question bears on the 
degree to which the “difficulty” of an 
item, or the ease with which teachers 
could satisfy its requirements in pupils’ 
eyes, was consistent from one format to 
the other. The “easier’’ an item, the 
higher the mean score on that item on 
both the unforced and forced scales. This 
would hold, however, only insofar as the 
pupil’s ratings on the scales were non- 
random and consistent. The rank-differ- 
ence correlation between the two sets of 
12 means from Tables 7 and g was .94. 
Thus there was high consistency of item 
“difficulty” from one format to the other. 


Item Favorability 


The over-all favorability of the chil- 
dren toward their teacher can be defined 
as her total score on the unforced rating 
scale. Then the correlation of the teach- 
ers’ scores on any item with their total 
scores on all items is an estimate of the 
favorability of that item. 

The forced items differ in favorability. 
These differences are revealed in the cor- 
relations with the total score on the un- 
forced scale, shown in Table 13. It is 
noteworthy that Items 2 and 10 are much 
lower in favorability than the rest. We 
consider these differences in favorability 
within the forced rating scale in the next 
section. 
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What is the relationship between diffi- 
culty and the favorability of the forced 
items? The rank-difference correlation of 
.15 indicates that the difficulty of the 
forced rating items has but little if any 
relation to their favorability. 

We can also compare the favorabilities 
of the items in the two formats. We do 
this by correlating (a) the correlations of 
the unforced item scores with the total 
scores on the unforced rating scale with 
(b) the correlations of the forced item 
scores with the same total. The rank- 
difference correlation of .50 indicates 
that the agreement between the favora- 
bilities of the items in the two formats 
is only moderate. 


Correlations Between Teachers’ Scores 
on Corresponding Forced and Un- 
forced Items 


How did the teachers’ scores for a 
given item on one rating scale correlate 
with their scores for the same item on the 
other scale? These r's, shown in Row 3 
of Table 13, range from —.04 to .51. Al- 
though all but two of these r’s were posi- 
tive, they were fairly low, their median 
being .22. Apparently the meanings of 
the item scores changed from one format 
to the other. In the unforced format, 
halo or over-all favorability largely de- 
termined the pupil's judgment on each 
item. In the forced format, the pupil had 
to choose between two favorable state- 
ments about his teacher. 

Why did the corresponding items on 
the two formats not correlate more 
highly? Let us assume that the children 
are still attempting to respond with a 
favorability (not necessarily a ‘“‘favor- 
able”) rating of their teacher even on the 
forced scale. Insofar as favorability is the 
primary basis for rating the teacher, and 
insofar as item favorability differs from 
one format to the other, the response to 


the item on the two formats may be ex- 
pected to differ. There should then be a 
negative relationship between (a) the dif- 
ference in favorability of the item from 
the unforced to the forced format, and 
(b) the correlation between scores for the 
same item on the two formats. Thus we 
can rationally rank correlate the differ- 
ence between Rows 1 and 2 with the 
value of Row g in Table 13. The rho of 
—.gi between the amount of difference 
in correlation with the total (unforced) 
“Our Teacher” score and the interfor- 
mat item correlations indicates that al- 
most all of the change in meaning of the 
items as the format changed is related to 
change in favorability. 

A more direct comparison of the favor- 
abilities of the items is possible. As sug- 
gested above, we can estimate the favor- 
ability which is expressed by an item 
score from the correlation of that score 
with the total score on the “Our 
Teacher” unforced rating scale. Table 
13 shows that in general the relevance of 
the forced items to favorability was lower 
than was the relevance of the corre- 
sponding unforced item. We expected 
this result, for we tried to eliminate the 
favorability factor, »r halo, in the forced 
format. But there is no apparent reason 
why the relative favorabilities of the 
items should change. If an item is low in 
favorability in the unforced scale, it 
should become unfavorable when a dis- 
crimination between items is required. 
Items 2 and 10, which were much lower 
in relevance to favorability in the un- 
forced scale than were the other items, 
came out, as expected, most unfavorable 
in the forced scale. But the over-all agree- 
ment between relative favorability of the 
items in the two formats is not high. 
The rank-difference correlation between 
the favorability of an item in the un- 
forced scale and the favorability of the 
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TABLE 14 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THE Five Composite RATING SCORES 
(N = 103, except as noted) 


. “Our Teacher" total 

. Forced Factor I (Affective) 

. Forced Factor II (Informative) 
. Forced Factor III (Cognitive) 
. Leeds’ “My Teacher’’ total 


== Bo. 


same item in the forced scale is only .50. 
This low rho helps us to understand the 
low correlations obtained between the 
item scores fiom one format to the other. 


G. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ITEM SCORES 
AND SCORES ON LEEDS’ INVENTORY 


If the analysis of item favorability de- 
scribed above is sound, there should exist 
relations between the item scores and the 
Leeds inventory total score similar to 
those we have already discussed. ‘Table 
13 shows the correlations obtained. Of 
course we should expect some changes, 
since as we shall discuss later, the rela- 
tionship between the Leeds inventory 
total score and our unforced inventory 
total score was only .25. In general, the 
correlations of the items with the Leeds 
score are smaller than those with the 
“Our Teacher” scale. These item correla- 
tions against the Leeds scale would be 
reduced both by differences between the 
Leeds and “Our Teacher” scales and by 
the fact that the scales were used a year 
apart by different sets of pupils. Rank- 
difference correlations between the esti- 
mates of item favorability, obtained by 
comparison with the two different total 
scores, were positive, however, The rho 
(Row 2 vs. Row 4 of Table 19) for the 
unforced items (Leeds favorability vs. 
“Our Teacher” favorability) was .54; the 


rho (Row 1 vs. Row 5 of Table 13) for 
the forced items was .40. Thus it appears 
that the Leeds and “Our Teacher” scales 
agree somewhat as to the meanings of 
both unforced and forced items. 

The relation between the Leeds favor- 
ability of the items in the two formats 
(Row 4 vs. Row 5 of Table 19) is ex- 
pressed by the rho of —.oz. Also, what is 
the relation between the amount of dif- 
ference in Leeds favorability of an item 
between unforced and forced formats and 
the correlation between scores for the 
item obtained in the unforced and forced 
formats? The rho in this case is —.58, 
to be compared with the value —.g1 
obtained earlier. Thus, the whole pat- 
tern of relationships between item scores 
and the total favorability score seems to 
bear up under the change of favorability 
score from “Our Teacher” to Leeds, even 
though the magnitudes of the correla- 
tions are in all cases reduced when the 
previous year’s Leeds scores are used. 


H. RELATIONSHIPS AMONG COMPOSITE 
RATING SCORES 


We have described five composite rat- 
ing scores: the total score on the “Our 
Teacher” inventory, three factor scores 
from the forced rating scale, and the 
score on the Leeds inventory given in the 
previous year. Table 14 shows their inter- 
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Score 
2 3 4 5 
I —.25 14 .25* 
2 .14* 
3 — .o5* 
4 — .04° 
5 
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TABLE ts 
Sex DirrERENCES IN TEACHERS’ RATINGS BY PUPILS 


Female Teachers Difference 
(N =84) in 
ean SD Means 


Male Teachers 


(N=19) 
Mean SD 


Rating 


Unforced Total 
Factor I 
Factor II 
Factor III 


23.72 
2.578 
2.659 
3-875 


24.28 
3-997 
1.853 


3-165 
1.080 

1.119 


2.604 
-762 
.8o1 


— .50 
— .519° 
.806** 


4.029 — .154 


* Significant at the .os level. 
** Significant at the .oot level. 


correlations. (The negative correlations 
among the forced factors, having already 
been presented and discussed, are omit- 
ted here.) The correlation of .25, between 
the scores on the two unforced rating 
scales is disappointingly low. It is just 
significant at the .og level (one-tailed 
test); corrected for attenuation, the r 
becomes .29. This correlation may be 
low because more than a year elapsed be- 
tween the two ratings, inasmuch as dif- 
ferent classes of pupils made them. The 
foregoing discussion of changes in item- 
total r’s when the total score was changed 
from that of the “Our Teacher” rating 
scale to that of the Leeds inventory, sug- 
gests, however, that there are also some 
differences in the meanings of the items 
in the two scales. 

The correlations of the factor scores 
with the totals on the unforced scales in- 
dicate that teachers high in the factor 
concerned with personal adjustment 
(Factor 1) are positively valued. Those 
high in the “cognitive” factor (Factor 
III) are also positively valued when this 
year’s ratings are considered, but to a 
lesser degree. Teachers high in the factor 
of “perceived knowingness” (Factor II) 
are negatively valued. The correlations of 
the factor scores with the Leeds scale are 
close to zero. 


I. Pupits’ RATINGS OF TEACHERS IN 
RELATION TO OTHER CHARAC- 
TERISTICS OF THE TEACHER 


What are the relationships between 
pupils’ ratings and the four characteris- 
tics of teachers mentioned at the end of 
Section II: sex, age, grade level taught, 
and score on the Minnesota Teacher At- 
titude Inventory? 

As shown in Table 15, female teachers 
were given slightly higher over-all favor- 
ability ratings (on the unforced scale) than 
were male teachers, but the difference 
was not significant. Females were also 
rated higher on Factor I (‘Affective 
merit’), and this difference was significant 
at the .o5 level. Male teachers, on the 
other hand, were much higher (p < .01) 
in Factor Il, the “inquisitiveness” or 
knowledgeability factor. There was al- 
most no difference in ratings received by 
male and female teachers on Factor III. 
Thus, the women teachers seem to be 
regarded as warmer and kinder by chil- 
dren, while the men are rated as “know- 
ing” more about the pupils. 

Both rectilinear and curvilinear rela- 
tionships between the age of the teachers 
and their ratings by pupils were essen- 
tially zero, (Curvilinear relationships 
were determined by analysis of variance 
among mean ratings of teachers in three 
age groups: 22-32, 33-48, and 49-62.) 

Sixth-grade teachers are seen by their 
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TABLE 16 
Grape DirreRences tN TeEAcners’ RATINGS BY PUPILS 


Fourth Grade Fifth Grade 
Rating (N= 34) (N = 33) 
Mean SD Mean SD 


Sixth Grade Differences 


(N = 36) in Means 
Mean SD F 4-5 5-6 4-6 


Unforced Total 24.32 2.22 24.66 2.64 


Factor | -77 9-88 
Factor III 4:24 .67 3.78 .96 


23-59 3-10 1.34 


9.63  §.97°° 18 .48* .66** 
2.46 .66 17.16%* —.60°* —.40° —1.00*** 
3:98 .9O0 2.44 


* Significant at the .os level. 
** Significant at the .or level. 
*** Significant at the .oor level. 


pupils as significantly less supportive 
(Factor 1) than are teachers in Grades 
4 or 5 (Table 16). On the other hand, 
the Factor II ratings received by sixth- 
grade teachers are significantly higher 
than those of fourth. or fifth-grade teach- 
ers. Fifth-grade teachers were rated low- 
est on Factor Ill (Cognitive Merit) but 
only the difference between fourth- and 
fifth-grade teachers was significant. 
The decrease in Factor I ratings from 
Grade 4 to Grade 6 might arise (a) from 
changes in the pupils’ attitudes as they 
progress through the intermediate 
grades; (b) from changes in the entire 
classroom situation—roles, expectations, 
etc., or (c) from selection of more sup- 
portive teachers for the lower grades. 
The last possibility would be somewhat 
refuted by the fact that mean scores on 
the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inven- 


tory were progressively higher (although 
not significantly) for each successive 
grade level from fourth to sixth. If 
MTALI scores reflected affective merit and 
supportiveness, we would have to reject 
the hypothesis of selective placement of 
supportive teachers in the lower grades. 
But it is shown later (p. 27), however, 
that teachers’ scores on the MTAI 
were uncorrelated with their pupils’ rat- 
ing of their “affective merit.” This means 
that the increase from Grade 4 to Grade 
6 in MTAI mean scores may be irrelevant 
in explaining the differences among 
grades in Factor I ratings. 

Thus, women teachers and teachers of 
the fourth grade are rated high on the 
affective factor, and male teachers and 
sixth-grade teachers are high on the in- 
quisitiveness or knowingness factor. Since 
almost all of the male teachers were in 


TABLE 17 
Grape DirreRENCEs IN FeMALE Teacners’ RATINGS BY PUPILS 
Fourth Grade Fifth Grade Sixth Grade ‘Differences 
Rating (N= 34 (N = 29) {N =21) in Means 
Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD F 4-5 5-6 4-6 
Unforced Total 24.32 2.22 24.66 2.71 23.66 2.90 87 
Factor II 1.46 .§0 1.99 .89 2.30 .60 10.42% —.52%* —.31 —.84*** 


* Significant at the .os level. 
** Significant at the .or level. 
Significant at the .oor level. 


3.95 86 2.17 


| 
| 
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the sixth grade, and none was in the 
fourth, the differences in ratings asso- 
ciated with grade might well have been 
due to the sex factor, We have recal- 
culated the ratings by grades for female 
teachers only. The results are shown in 
Table 17. The same trends from Grade 
4 to Grade 6 appear, although the signi- 
ficance of the differences is reduced in 
some cases. 


Since Factor II, the knowingness fac- 
tor, was evaluated somewhat negatively 
by pupils, it appears that children may 
be less satisfied by the instruction they 
receive at the upper elementary-grade 
levels than they are at lower grade levels. 
Differences between male and female 
teachers do not appear to be important, 
when grade level is taken into account. 


IV. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN TEACHERS’ PERCEPTIONS 
AND BEHAVIORS 


This section presents the relationships 
between the measures of teachers’ ac- 
curacy and the measures of their bet- 
havior as described by pupils. 

Most of the cbrrelations are essentially 
zero. This is true of each of the tests in 
relation to (a) the total scores on the 
“Our Teacher” rating scale, and (b) the 
scores on the logically most relevant 
items in both the unforced and forced 
rating scales. 

For each test we have also considered 
all of its 7’s of .20 or above with other 
variables. Some of these 1’s are based on 
only 80 cases; these 80 teachers were all 
those on whom data were available not 
only on our measures but also on those 
used in a research project (6) carried out 
the year before (the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory, the Leeds “My 
Teacher” rating scale, and an Inventory 
of Pupils’ Cognitive-Affective Values). 
None of the correlations between MTAI 
scores of a year before and pupils’ ratings 
of the same teachers a year later was sig- 
nificantly different from zero. 

The correlation between teachers’ ac- 
curacy in judging interpupil preferences 
and ratings on Unforced Item 2 (Knows 
whom you like best in this class) is .28. 
An r of this magnitude based on 103 
cases is ordinarily considered  signifi- 


cantly greater than zero, Similarly, the 
highest r of this regression-corrected ratio 
score with forced-choice rating scale 
items was that with Forced Item 2 
(r = .20). Special attention is called to 
these correlations not only because they 
were significant but also because they 
seemed meaningful. The rating-scale 
item involved here is the one that was 
explicitly written to secure descriptions 
by pupils of the very same characteristic 
of teachers as was measured by the test. 
The fact that this item and the test cor- 
relate not only significantly but more 
highly than either variable does with 
any other seems to be evidence for the 
validity of both variables. It should also 
be noted, however, that the correlational 
score on this test had lower r’s (.10 and 
.06) with this item of the unforced and 
forced rating scales. 

It seemed possible that the relation- 
ship might be explained in part by the 
teacher's use of an easily recognizable 
method for obtaining knowledge of 
pupil preferences. That is, her adminis- 
tration of a sociometric test in the class 
might both increase her knowledge of 
pupils’ choices and cause the children to 
believe that she knew whom they liked 
best. Accordingly, we separated into two 
groups the 93 teachers who had answered 
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TABLE 18 
Dirrerences Between Teachers Hap anv Hap Nort Optainep SocioMeTRIC 


INFORMATION FROM THEIR PUPILS 


Teachers who had obtained Teachers who had not 


sociometric information 


obtained sociometric 


information 
(N= 24) (N = 69) 
r with r with 
Variable Mean SD rating on Mean SD rating on Differ- t 
unforced unforced ence 
Item 2 Item 2 in means 
Accuracy in predicting 
interpupil preferences 
Regression-corrected 
ratio score 1.303 315 1.232 204 185 1.90* 
Correlational accuracy 
score -534 456 .194 114 .078 1.70* 
Mean rating on unforced 
Item 2 1.814 361 


* Significant at .os level (one-tail test). 


our question, “Have you ever asked your 
pupils in this class to write down their 
preferences among their classmates? An- 
swer ‘yes’ only if you have had them do it 
this year.”” Twenty-four teachers replied 
“yes” and 69 “no.” Table 18 compares 
the two groups as to both kinds of scores 
for ability to predict pupils’ sociometric 
choice, as to mean ratings on Un- 
forced Item 2, and as to correlations 
between accuracy and mean rating. 
Teachers who had given sociometric tests 
were significantly more accurate in pre- 
dicting pupil choices than those who 
had not given such a test. They were 
also rated higher on the question “Knows 
whom you like best in this class.” As 
would be expected, removing this source 
of covariance reduced the correlation be- 
tween accuracy and rating, bringing it in 
all cases below the .os5, significance level. 
Nevertheless, the correlations remained 
positive in all cases, and the joint prob- 
ability® of the two 1's for the regression- 


* Joint probability was estimated by the chi- 
square method described by Jones and Fiske 
(16). 


1.684 303 .130 1.69" 


corrected ratio score is less than .o5. It is 
therefore probable that there are other 
cues than the giving of sociometric tests 
available to the children which enable 
them to evaluate their teacher's knowl- 
edge of their sociometric preferences. 
The correlation between teachers’ ac- 
curacy in judging interpupil preferences 
and their pupils’ mean socioeconomic 
status is .27. The latter variable was meas- 
ured with a five-item inventory that 
asked whether the pupil's family had a 
vacuum cleaner, an electric or gas refrig- 
erator, a bathtub or shower with run- 
ning water, and a telephone, and whether 
the pupil had ever had paid lessons in 
dancing, art, music, etc., outside of 
school. The r of .27 indicates that 
teachers were more accurate if their 
pupils came from homes that had higher 
socioeconomic status. This relationship 
has several possible meanings: (a) Higher 
status pupils may be more active in in- 
terpupil relationships, so that their in- 
terpupil preferences are easier to discern. 
(b) Classrooms containing higher status 
pupils may have greater social cleavage, 
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making their sociometric structure easier 
to perceive. However, we found a slight 
negative r (—.18) between mean socio- 
economic status and the class's standard 
deviation of sociometric choices. (c) 
Higher status pupils have preferences 
more similar to those of their teachers 
and hence more easily predicted by the 
teachers. These and other possible inter- 
pretations can be tested empirically in 
part with data already collected. 

The correlation between teachers’ ac- 
curacy in predicting pupils’ problems 
and ratings on Unforced Item 2 (Know 
whom you like best in this class) is .29. 
This r seems meaningful because the 
Problem Prediction Test is positively re- 
lated (.33) to the test of accuracy in judg- 
ing interpupil preferences. 

The correlation between teachers’ ac- 
curacy in predicting pupils’ problems 
and their pupils’ mean socioeconomic 
status is .27. This coefficient suggests that 
teachers, whose own backgrounds are 
generally assumed to be “middle class,” 
are better at understanding the prob- 
lems of pupils of similar background. If 
this is so, we should also expect a rela- 
tionship between teachers’ “liking of 
pupils” and their accuracy in predicting 
the pupils’ problems. “Liking” is as- 
sumed to be indicated by the teacher's 
choice of the pupil as one she finds “easi- 
est to work with” and “dislike” by choice 
as “most difficult to work with.” The 
difference between teachers’ mean scores 
in predicting the problems of these two 
groups of pupils was in the predicted 
direction with a critical ratio of 1.77, 
significant at about the .o4 level by a one- 
tail test. 

The correlation between teacher's 
Factor IT rating (“knowledgeability”’) and 
the mean socioeconomic status of the 
class is .37. Higher status children thus 


tended to rate their teachers more highly 
on knowing whom they like best, what 
their problems are, and what mixes them 
up in school work. 


A. RELATIONSHIPS 


A very low or zero Pearson r between 
two variables does not, of course, pre- 
clude the possibility of a significant cur- 
vilinear relationship between them. Al- 
though we had not expected curvilinear 
relationships, the possibility of their oc- 
currence seemed worth investigating. Ac- 
cordingly, we divided the group of 
teachers into fourths, using scores on 
each of the various tests and composite 
ratings in turn, as the basis for the break- 
downs. The means of the four groups’ 
scores on the dependent variables were 
then inspected. Wherever the mean dif- 
ferences seemed to justify it, coefhicient 
epsilon was computed to estimate the 
closeness and significance of the relation- 
ship, curvilinear or otherwise, that might 
exist between the two variables. No sig- 
nificant epsilon values were found. 


B. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PATTERNS OF 
Test Scores AND RATINGS 


Despite independence between single 
variables, patterns of scores on the vari- 
ables might be significantly associated. 
To test this possibility the scores on each 
of the three tests of understanding, here 
referred to as cognitive (C), affective (A) 
and sociometric (S), were standardized 
and used to group the teachers accord- 
ing to the pattern of their scores. For 
example, a teacher whose standard scores 
on Tests C, A, and § are +1.5, 0, and 
—1.5, respectively, would be considered 
to have a test-score pattern of CAS. If 
another teacher's test scores were —1.5, 
o, and 1.5, respectively, her pattern 
would be called SAC. The teacher's pat- 
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TABLE 19 
Contincency TaBLe—Test PATTERN vs. RATING PATTERN 


Test 
Pattern 


Rating Pattern 


ACS ASC CAS 


CSA 


tern is thus set by the rank order of her 
standard scores on the three tests. 

Similarly, the factor scores for the rat- 
ings received by the teacher from her 
pupils were used to group the teachers 
according to patterns. A 6 xX 6 contin- 
gency table shown in Table 19 was made 
to show how the teachers’ patterns of 
test scores and ratings were distributed. 
In general, the distribution of patterns of 
test scores alone did not depart signifi- 
cantly from that to be expected by 
chance. This was also true of the distri- 
bution of patterns of ratings alone. Fi- 
nally, the joint distribution, or contin- 
gency table, did not reveal significant 
differences, in pattern frequency, from 
those to be expected by chance. 


C, SECOND-ORDER RELATIONSHIPS 


By a second-order relationship we 
mean one in which a relationship, e.g., a 
correlation, between two variables is a 
function of a third. Thus, in one study 
(6) it was found that the correlation be- 
tween the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory and pupils’ ratings of teachers 
on the Leeds “My Teacher” inventory 
was a function of a third variable, 
pupils’ cognitive-affective values as to the 
kind of teacher merit they considered 
most important. 


To investigate whether second-order 
relationships existed in the data of the 
present study, we examined the correla- 
tions between our tests and pupils’ rat- 
ings of teachers as a function of four 
different second-order determiners: sex 
of teacher, age of teacher, teacher's score 
on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude In- 
ventory, and grade level. The distribu- 
tions of teachers’ ages and the MTAI 
scores were divided at the quartiles. Cor- 
relations were calculated separately for 
the highest, the second and third com- 
bined, and the lowest fourths. Separate 
correlations also were computed for 
teachers of each sex and of each grade 
level (fourth, fifth, and sixth) after 
mixed classes were included with the 
higher of the two grades involved. 


Sex and age 


None of the differences between corre- 
lation coefficients for male and female 
teachers was significant. Age groups dif- 
fered only with respect to the correlation 
between accuracy in predicting socio- 
metric preferences and the affective fac- 
tor. For the 26 youngest teachers (median 
age 26) this correlation was —.129, and 
for the 26 oldest teachers (median age 
58) it was +.395. The difference between 
these r’s is significant at the .os, level. 
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ASC ° ° 3 3 I 8 15 
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MTAI Score 


For the 20 teachers who were lowest 
and the 40 who were in the middle range 
on MTAI, there were positive 1's (.23 
and .20) between accuracy in predicting 
sociometric preferences and the unforced 
rating of the pupils. However, for the 21 
teachers highest on MTAI there was a 
substantial negative r (—.42). Both posi- 
tive correlations differed from the nega- 
tive one at the .on level of significance. 
Differences between MTAI groups were 
in the same direction, and significant at 
the same level of confidence, when the 
r’s between WQHT?® and the unforced 
total rating were compared and when 
the r’s between sociometric accuracy and 
Factor I were compared. In each case, 
however, the signficant difference (p < 
.05) between correlations was observed 
only between the middle group and the 
high group on MTAI. Interpreted liter- 
ally, these r’s suggest that understanding 
of pupils is valuable in helping teachers 
get favorable ratings from pupils when 
the teachers have average scores in 
MTAI, but understanding may be detri- 
mental to teachers with high MTAI 
scores. 


V. IMPLICATIONS FOR 


The results reported in Section IV pro- 
vide little support for the proposition 
that teachers should understand their 
pupils. With one exception, the correla- 
tions between measures of teachers’ un- 
derstanding and pupils’ ratings of their 
teachers were insignificant. No curvi- 
linear relationships have thus far been 
found, nor significant relationships be- 
tween patterns of test scores made by the 
teachers and patterns of factor scores 


*“Which Question is Harder?’ test. 


Grade 


Grade level as a second-order variable 
yielded significant differences in correla- 
tion as follows. There was a consistent 
decline in the r between the teacher's 
WQHT? score and Factor III rating from 
the fourth (r, .38) through the fifth (r, 
—.04) to the sixth grade (r, —.2g). A simi- 
lar decline was observed in the correlation 
between accuracy in predicting pupils’ 
problems and Factor I rating; the r’s in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades were 
17, ~.10, and —.35, respectively. The r’s 
between problem prediction accuracy and 
Factor II ratings had an opposite trend 
from Grade 4 to Grade 6: —.30, —.05, and 
.22, respectively. Finally, the r’s between 
problem prediction accuracy and Factor 
III ratings showed a curvilinear trend 
from Grade 4 to Grade 6: .96, —.27, and 
.25. The general picture here is one in 
which the teacher's accuracy in predict- 
ing pupils’ problems becomes associated 
with less favorable ratings by pupils as 
we go from lowest to highest in the three 
grades studied. 


FURTHER RESEARCH 


based on pupils’ ratings. Various second- 
order relationships have emerged, but 
these are as yet only suggestive. 

From this paucity of positive findings, 
it is, of course, too hasty a conclusion 
that teachers’ understanding of their 
pupils is unrelated to any valued phe- 
nomena. There are at least three other 
possible conclusions compatible with 
these results: (a) The present tests, how- 
ever plausible, are nonetheless irrelevant 
to teachers’ understanding of their 
pupils. (b) The pupils’ ratings are in- 
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valid as measures of their attitudes to- 
ward their teachers. (c) The present tests 
measure understandings related to kinds 
of effectiveness other than those obtained 
with pupils’ ratings. 

Have we made progress toward de- 
limiting the terms of the original 
proposition and specifying their dimen- 
sions? This question can best be answered 
by evaluating each of our instruments in 
turn, and suggesting modifications which 
may be fruitful. This procedure may also 
point to new directions for research on 
social perception in the classroom. The 
evaluation of the measures of understand- 
ing depends in part on their relations to 
the pupils’ ratings. We therefore con- 
sider the rating scales first, in order to 
establish a basis for judging our tests of 
understanding. 


A. Tue “Our Teacuer” INVENTORY 


What aspect of the children’s percep- 
tions is measured by the “Our Teacher’ 
inventory? This question is difficult to 
answer from our data. We have assumed 
throughout this report that the total 
score was a measure of favorability of 
attitude, or general approval of the teach- 
er. Since the children were not asked 
specifically how well they liked their 
teacher, this assumption could not be 
tested. The only ground for doubt is the 
relatively low correlation (.25) with the 
Leeds inventory, another internally con- 
sistent rating scale. 

If the two scales actually measure dif- 
ferent aspects of the children’s percep- 
tions then it is not possible that both are 
measuring pure favorability. A study is 
needed in which the “Our Teacher’ in- 
ventory, Leeds’ “My Teacher’ inventory, 
and a third scale or inventory, designed 
to measure pure favorability toward the 
teacher, are all given to the same groups 


of pupils. The same instruments should 
be given to pupils of the same teachers 
in the next year. Such a study should 
provide evidence for the evaluation of 
two assumptions: (a) that the general 
factor or total score in our unforced 
rating scale is a favorability factor, and 
(b) that favorability of pupils toward 
their teacher is largely due to characteris- 
tics of the teacher and relatively. inde- 
pendent of the particular children in- 
volved. 


B. Tue “Wuicu Is More True or Your 
TEACHER” INVENTORY 


Our evaluation of the forced-choice 
rating scale must be more cautious than 
was our judgment of the unforced scale. 
Item reliabilities, while lower than those 
for the same items in the unforced for- 
mat, are high enongh to indicate a con- 
siderable proportion of non-error vari- 
ance. Our effort to eliminate the favor- 
ability factor by the forced-choice format 
was not entirely successful, as indicated 
by the significant correlations of Factors 
I and II with the total score on the un- 
forced scale, But these correlations seem 
low enough, pending an estimation of 
the reliability of the factor scores, to in- 
dicate that something other than favor- 
ability is being measured in the factors. 

While we have interpreted each of the 
three major factors in terms of the items 
which are most highly loaded, we feel no 
assurance that these interpretations actu- 
ally correspond to the attitude or percep- 
tion being measured. 

The change in favorability of items, as 
the format changes, certainly raises 
doubts. Why should a perceived teacher 
characteristic be highly correlated with 
the over-all favorable attitude toward the 
teacher when considered alone, but be- 
come uncorrelated or negatively cor- 
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related with this over-all attitude when 
considered in conjunction with some 
other teacher characteristic? We suspect 
that, in choosing between characteristics, 
many of the children were no longer 
judging whether their teacher actually 
displayed the behavior in question. The 
forced-choice technique may not-be work- 
able with children at this early age. Our 
suspicions are supported by the fact that 
scores on the items do not correlate 
highly from one format to the other, 

If the item scores cannot be accepted 
at face value, what of our interpretations 
of the factors? We find that the loadings 
of the items on Factors I and II correlate 
(rho) .79 and —.79, respectively, with the 
favorability of those items. Further, the 
loadings of the items on Factor III cor- 
relate (rho) .g3 with the frequency with 
which they were chosen in preference to 
other items (i.e., item “difficulty”). What 
are the two orthogonal factors which 
have opposite correlations with favor- 
ability and whose item loadings correlate 
—.77 with each other? What is the factor 
whose item loadings have almost perfect 
correlation with the item ‘difficulties’? 
Further investigation—by comparing 
scores on these factors with the ratings 
of outside observers, and by having the 
children and teachers respond to the 
items according to various sets of in- 
structions (e.g., “How important is this 
in a teacher?”, “How much do you like 
this in a teacher?”)—might be rewarding. 

In short, the present forced rating 
scale, although interesting and sugges- 
tive, yields scores about whose meaning 
serious question can be raised. It can be 
sharpened in two ways: by collecting 
data to clarify the meaning of the pres- 
ent form, and by revising items to equal- 
ize their favorability and “difficulty.” 


C. Tue “Waicn Question Is 
Harper” Test 


It is possible that this test was de- 
signed in a way which cancelled out one 
important aspect of cognitive under- 
standing, and failed to get at another. 
First, our procedure prevented any meas- 
ure of knowledge of the absolute difh- 
culty of intellectual tasks. Yet such 
knowledge may be more relevant to effec- 
tive teaching than knowledge of relative 
difficulty. 

Secand, our decision to score the test 
against national norms ruled out any 
measure of the teacher's knowledge of 
her own pupils’ abilities. Experience 
with the order of presentation of subject 
matter in texts and tests could lead to 
knowledge of the relative difficulty of 
the material on a nationwide basis. But 
knowledge of the relative difficulty of 
the items for her own class might prove 
to be more valid as a correlate of the 
teacher's effectiveness in the eyes of her 
pupils. 

Giving subject-matter tests to obtain 
a scoring key, however costly of testing 
time, would make possible the latter 
kind of test. Also, either a nationally or 
locally keyed test could be administered 
in an unforced form, That is, we could 
ask teachers to estimate the actual pro- 
portion of pupils who would pass each 
item. We could compare the difficulty, 
reliability, and intercorrelation of two 
forms of such a test: one with “anchor” 
items of whose difficulty the judges 
would be informed (19), the other with- 
out such items, 


D. Tue Test or tHe TRACHER’s ABILITY 
TO JupGe INTERPUPIL PREFERENCES 


Although teachers’ scores on this test 
did not correlate significantly with pu- 
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pils’ over-all evaluation of the teacher, 
it had more significant and meaningful 
relationships with other variables than 
either of the other two accuracy tests. 
Of the two different scores obtained with 
this test, the correlations are without 
exception higher for the regression-cor- 
rected ratio score based on prediction 
of specific choices; hence, we regard this 
as the more promising measure. 

How shall we account for the absence 
of correlation between the teacher's ac- 
curacy in judging interpupil preferences 
and the pupils’ over-all favorability to- 
ward her? Is it that the teacher's under- 
standing of sociometric structure is not 
related to her effectiveness in promot- 
ing social adjustment? Or is it that the 
more effective teacher has reduced the 
“spread” of sociometric status in her 
class by reducing isolation and stardom, 
and so has made the prediction task 
more difficult for herself? Or is the chil- 
dren's favorability toward the teacher 
unrelated to her effectiveness in pro- 
moting social adjustment? Decision 
among these alternatives must wait on 
the development of an “objective” meas- 
ure of teachers’ effectiveness in promot- 
ing social adjustment. 


EF. Tue Prosiem Prepicrion ‘Test 


The accuracy score on this test had a 
corrected split-half reliability of only .26. 
It correlated .33, however, with teachers’ 
accuracy in predicting interpupil prefer- 
ences. Hence, insofar as this test meas- 
ured anything, it seemed to be measuring 
some sort of understanding of pupils by 
teachers, Its other significant correla- 
tions are with variables which also cor- 
related significantly with accuracy in 
predicting interpupil preferences. 

The Problem Prediction accuracy 


score may be no more than a less reli- 
able test of the same ability that is meas- 
ured by the Test of the Teacher's 
Ability to Judge Interpupil Preferences. 
The fact that two such different tests 
as these have such similar relations to 
other variables suggests that both reflect 
a more basic variable. 

The low reliability of the test may 
well have been due in large part to the 
difficulty of the task set for the teachers. 
If it had been easier, i.e., if less extra- 
polation from teachers’ knowledge had 
been necessary, higher reliability prob- 
ably would have resulted. One way to 
make the task easier may be to make it 
a free-choice rather than a forced-choice 
task. This would permit teachers to 
judge whether a pupil had a given prob- 
lem as against whether the problem was 
greater or less than some other problem. 


F. CONCLUSIONS 


The final outcome of the analyses re- 
ported in this paper may be stated as a 
decision with regard to the future of each 
of the five instruments. 

1. The “Which Question Is Harder?” 
Test proved moderately reliable and 
positively correlated with teaching ex- 
perience. It needs further exploration of 
its relationship to other measures of 
cognitive understanding of pupils and to 
teacher behavior; other approaches to 
the measurement of accuracy in under- 
standing cognitive aspects of pupils need 
to be explored. 

2. The Test of the Teacher's Ability 
to Judge Interpupil Preferences proved 
moderately reliable and had meaningful 
correlations with other variables; it 
should be validated against additional 
criteria. 

3. The Problem Prediction Test holds 
little promise in its accuracy score. Inso- 
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far as it measures anything it seems to 
measure whatever is tapped by the Test 
of Ability to Judge Interpupil Preter- 
ences, but with less reliability. 

4- The “Our Teacher’ rating scale has 
properties which are now better known 
than most comparable devices for use in 
Grades 4-6. Already usable for apprais- 
ing pupils’ general favorability toward 
their teacher, it can be made even more 
so by modifications in the light of the 
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factor analysis. 

5. The “Which Is More True of Your 
Teacher?” forced rating scale has moder- 
ate reliability and fairly meaningful 
factorial structure. It is not yet well 
enough understood in its present form 
for use as a criterion instrument. Our 
results indicate that further research 
can provide a tool for obtaining differ- 
ential, “halo-free,”’ ratings of teacher be- 
havior by pupils. 


VI. SUMMARY 


To analyze and test the general prop- 
osition that teachers should understand 
their pupils, three tests of teachers’ un- 
derstanding of pupils were devised and 
administered to 103 teachers of fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. These tests were 
correlated with pupils’ descriptions of 
teacher behavior on both a forced-choice 
and an unforced-choice rating scale. On 
a priori grounds, we selected three areas 
from the domain of educational con- 
cerns for testing these relationships: (a) 
cognitive, (b) social, and (c) personal 
problems. 

To measure their understanding of 
cognitive aspects of pupils, we presented 
the teachers with 60 pairs of achievement- 
test items. Each pair differed in the per- 
centage of pupils of a national sample 
who answered correctly, The teacher was 
asked to indicate, for each pair, which 
item was more difficult for pupils in the 
fourth to sixth grades. The teacher's 
score was the number correct out of 60. 

To measure the teacher’s awareness of 
the sociometric structure in her class, she 
was asked to “predict” which two chil- 
dren each of her pupils would prefer to 
have in the same section if the class were 
split into two sections. The number of 
correct predictions, divided by the num- 
her of pupils in the class, yielded the 


mean number of “hits” per pupil. This 
score was corrected by its regression on 
class size to avoid giving an advantage to 
teachers with small classes. In addition, 
the r between predicted and actual choice 
status of her pupils was computed for 
each teacher as a correlational accuracy 
score. 

To measure the teacher's sensitivity to 
her pupils’ personal problems, we made 
up 12 sets of three-problem check-list 
items equated for prevalence in a na- 
tional sample. The pupils were asked to 
rank the three items in each set accord- 
ing to how much each “worried or 
bothered” them. Each teacher was asked 
to predict the problem-ranking responses 
of the two boys and two girls who were 
“easiest to work with” and two boys and 
two girls who were “most difficult to 
work with.” The teacher's accuracy score 
was the mean (over the eight children) of 
the sum of the squared deviations of her 
predictions from the children’s own re- - 
sponses. 

To obtain pupils’ descriptions of their 
teacher, a 12-item scale was developed 
with four items directed at each of the 
three kinds of teacher understanding we 
sought to measure. A mean score for each 
teacher was found for each item, based on 
the pupils’ ratings on a four-point scale; 
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a total score was also obtained. The ex- 
pectation of a general evaluative factor 
in these unforced ratings was confirmed 
by the intercorrelations and factor struc- 
ture of the 12 items. 

To secure differentiated descriptions 
of the teachers (possibly in terms of the 
three a priori categories) the 12 items 
were also presented to the pupils in all 
66 possible pairs so as to comprise a 
forced-choice rating scale. With an es- 
pecially written program, the Illinois 
electronic computer (Illiac) computed 
the intercorrelations between items. ‘The 
forced-choice item correlation matrix 
yielded three main factors, two of which 
bore close resemblance to our a priori 
cognitive and personal problem cate- 
gories. The third factor seemed to relate 
to children’s judgments of knowledge- 
ability of the teacher. 

Intercorrelation of the understanding 
-measures and the pupil ratings revealed 
only one significant correlation. This was 
an r of .28 between teacher's accuracy in 
predicting interpupil preferences and her 
pupils’ judgement that their teacher 
“knows which pupils you like best in this 
class.” This accuracy score also correlated 
significantly (.33) with accuracy in pre- 
dicting pupils’ problems. In addition, 
it correlated .27 with the mean socio- 
economic status of the class, indicating 
some relationship between transparency 


of interpupil preferences and pupils’ 
“social class” status. The correlational 
sociometric accuracy score tended to re- 
late to these variables in the same direc- 
tion, but not to the same degree. Its cor- 
relation with the score for accuracy in 
predicting specific choices was .46. 

No significant curvilinear relation- 
ships were found between the under- 
standing measures and the pupils’ rat- 
ings. Similarly, there was no relationship 
between the pattern of the teachers’ three 
accuracy scores and the pattern of the 
mean ratings they received from pupils 
on the three main factors of the forced- 
choice rating scale. Second-order relation- 
ships—in which the correlations between 
an understanding score and a mean rat- 
ing were significantly different in groups 
of teachers stratified by grade level, age, 
sex, or score on the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory—were significant at 
the .o5 level in several instances. These 
are considered merely suggestive at pres- 
ent. 

The report details the development 
and characteristics of each instrument. 
Inferences are drawn as to fruitful next 
steps in this research area. Particularly 
needed are techniques to identify areas 
of understanding that are relevant to 
teacher behavior, and techniques for 
identifying relevant motivations and 
skills. 
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